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years, and that he would finally owe Ms release to the
ruin ol tne cause lie had served. But for the Restoration
and the overthrow of the Puritans, we should never have
had the great Puritan epic.

The period then of his political activity is to be re-
garded as an episode in the life of the poet Milton. It
is indeed an episode which fills twenty years, and those
tne most vigorous years of manhood, from his thirty-
second to his fifty-second year. He himself was con-
scious of the sacrifice he was making, and apologises to
the public for thus defrauding them of the better work
which he stood pledged to execute. As he puts it, there
was no choice for him. He could not help himself, at
this critical juncture, " when the Church of G-od was at
the foot of her insulting enemies ;" he would never have
ceased to reproach himself, if he had refused to employ
the fruits of his studies in her behalf. He saw also that a
generation inflamed by the passions of conflict, and look-
ing in breathless suspense for the issue of battles, was not
in a mood to attend to poetry. INbr, indeed, was he
ready to write, "not having yet (this is in 1642) com-
pleted to my mind the full circle of my private studies."

But though he is drawn into the strife against Ms will,
and in defiance of his genius, when he is in it, he throws
into it the whole vehemence of his nature. The pam-
phlet period, I have said, is an episode in the life of the
poet. But it is a genuine part of Milton's life. However
his ambition may have been set upon an epic crown, his
xeal for what he calls the church was an equal passion,
nay had, in his judgment, a paramount claim upon him.
He is a zealot among the zealots; his cause is the cause
of God '} and the sword of the Independents is the
sword of the Lord and of Gideon. He does not refutehis dayf this style                        life.    But Ijycidas opens up a deeper vein of feeling, a
